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SOME 

OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 

^  f 


To  the  Rev.  Mr.  ALCOCK. 


Reverend  Sir, 

HAVE  read  Dr.  Baker’s  Pam¬ 
phlet  concerning  the  Devon¬ 
shire  Colic*  which  is  fuppofed 
by  him  to  proceed  wholly  from 
the  lead  ufed  in  the  pounds,  where  the  cy¬ 
der  is  made.  But  does  it  not  feem  more 
probable  that  this  colic  is,  in  part  at  leaft, 
owing  to  a  predominant  acid,  as  Dr.  Hux- 
ham  has  obferved ;  fince  other  acid  liquors, 
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devoid  of  all  lead,  taken  in  when  new, 
and  in  larger  quantities  than  can  be  fub- 
dued  by  the  vital  force  of  the  ftomach, 
will  occafion  the  fame  fevere  fymptoms  ? 
for  fuch  liquors,  before  they  have  acquired 
a  proper  finenefs  and  ftrength  by  age,  are 
apt  to  undergo  a  new  fermentation  in  the 
bowels ;  whereby  much  hot  elaftic  air  is 
produced,  caufing  all  thofe  fpafms  and  co¬ 
lics,  which  commonly  afHidt  immoderate 
drinkers  of  thofe  liquors.  That  this  air 
fhould  be  received  into  the  cavities  of  the 
human  body  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  fee¬ 
ing  that  air-bubbles  are  apt  to  get  into  all 
pipes  and  tubes  that  carry  any  fluid.  And 
air  indeed  is  an  elementary  or  conftituent 
part  in  all  bodies  whatfoever.  Hence  it  is 
probable,  that  thofe  fevere  pains  felt  in  the 
extremities,  are,  for  the  mod  part,  flatu¬ 
lent  ;  fince  by  rubbing  the  affedted  parts, 
the  wind  is  often  removed  or  expelled. 

Though  this  colic  is  feldom  very  rife, 
unlefs  in  plentiful  feafons  of  apples,  when 
the  common  people  drink  immoderately  of 
cyder,  while  yet  foul  and  un racked  from 
the  grofs  lees,  or  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  fer¬ 
mentation^  yet,  when  we  confider  that 

it 
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it  begins  in  autumn,  a  feafon  at  which  the 
bile,  by  the  heat,  is  exalted,  and  feveral 
new  difeafes  commence ;  that  what  the 
lick  vomit  up  is  porraceous,  and  fo  corro- 
five,  as  to  excoriate  the  mouth ;  that  in 
confequence  of  this  fluid,  wind  and  fpafms 
are  engendered,  which  bring  on  an  obfti- 
nate  coftivenefs ;  that  the  urine  and  the 
ferum  of  the  blood  will  be  green,  and  the 
very  fweat  four ;  that  eruptions  will  be 
thrown  out  upon  the  Ikin,  which,  now  and 
then  prove  critical,  but  if,  by  imprudent 
management,  they  difappear  too  Icon,  the 
diforder  will  be  translated  again  to  the  in- 
teStines ;  that  upon  catching  cold,  a  Stop¬ 
page  of  perfpiration,  or  the  lead:  irregu¬ 
larity,  all  the  colical  complaints  will  return 
again,  and  fometimes  with  greater  violence; 
that  the  jaundice  will  often  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  the  rheumatifm  relieve  it,  but  that 
it  will  begin  afrefh,  if  the  pain  of  the 
limbs  wears  off  too  Suddenly  ;  that  ladies 
who  drink  but  little  cyder,  and  children 
who  drink  none,  are  often  troubled  with 
colics  :  thefe  circumftances  confidered, 
we  have  the  Strongest  reafon  to  believe, 
that  this  diforder  cannot  proceed  from  the 
lead  ufed  in  the  pounds,  but  mu  ft  be  ow- 
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ing,  partly  to  the  intemperate  ufe  of  crude 
fruit  and  its  juice  not  well  fermented,  and 
partly  alfo  to  fome  peculiar  difpofition  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  confequently  may  be 
conlidered  as  an  epidemical  difeafe,  which 
rages,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox  and  mealies* 
with  greater  or  lefs  violence  at  one  time 
than  another.  And  when  it  does  not  fhew 
itfelf  in  fevere  colics,  the  patient  will  be 
troubled  with  a  diarrhaea  or  cholera ;  if 
with  neither  of  thefe,  the  rheumatifm : 
which  diforders  perhaps  cannot  be  refer- 
red  with  propriety  to  a  fingle  caufe,  but 
have  many  concurring  circum fiances.  And 
though  it  is  generally  more  fevere  in  au¬ 
tumn  than  any  other  feafon,  (page  23)  yet 
it  continues  often  till  the  fpring,  when  the 
conftitution  of  the  air  changing,  a  new 
diforder  fucceeds  it ;  which,  however,  for 
the  mod  part  bears  evident  marks  of  the 
fame  nature,  being  attended  with  the  fame 
Symptoms,  only  in  a  milder  degree.  Fur¬ 
ther  it  may  be  obferved,  that  warm  autumns, 
which  ripen  the  fruits  and  render  their 
juices  more  elaborate,  are  lefs  productive 
of  this  diforder  than  cold  and  inclement 
:  that  in  the  firft  a  diarrhaea  or  cho¬ 
lera  will  readily  relieve  the  fymptoms ; 

while 
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while  in  the  latter,  (as  the  fruits  never  ripen 
kindly,  but  have,  from  fir(t  to  lafl,  an  a- 
cerb  and  ailringent  juice,  of  which  our 
cyder  is  often  made)  fevere  colics,  obfti- 
nate  conftipations,  and  rheumatifms  will 
prevail.  And  this  difference  of  feafons 
may  account  why  this  diforder  will  rage 
with  great  violence  in  one  autumn,  and 
hardly  be  heard  of  in  another,  though  in 
both  there  might  be  great  plenty  of  fruit. 
Whereas,  did  it  depend  on  the  lead  in  the 
pounds,  the  fame  univerfal  caufe  would  ah 
ways  invariably  produce  the  fame  univerfal 
effeft ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  proved 
by  experience  :  for  the  colics,  which  hap^ 
pen  in  mild  and  warm  autumns,  are  hardly 
to  be  diffinguilhed  from  ordinary  diarrheas, 
which  are  the  natural  confequences  of  lef- 
fened  perfpiration,  ripe  fruit,  and  the  fweet 
pomaceous  juices. 

Perhaps  it  cannot  be  found  that  fruit, 
which  brings  on  in  children  fo  many  diibr- 
ders,  when  eaten  in  an  immature  {late,  is 
ever  very  prejudicial  after  October ;  when, 
inflead  of  abounding  with  a  tartareous  acid, 
the  juices  become  rich  and  mucilaginous, 
and  increafe  in  their  fulphureous  and  fac- 
4  charine 
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charine  qualities.  Neither  is  it  the  colic 
only  that  the  juice  of  half-ripened  fruits 
brings  on  :  the  gout  and  rheumatifm  are 
alfo  very  rife  in  thofe  feafons,  and  probably 
from  the  fame  caufe ;  and  therefore  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  diforder  depends  greatly  on  the 
difpofition  of  the  air  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

«»  & 

Paulus  JEgineta,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Huxham,  obferved  that  an  epidemical  colic, 
in  his  time,  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  extended 
itfelf  over  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  ;  which  very  diforder,  as  defcribed  by 
him,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the  De- 
vonfhire  colic,  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  fame  fymptoms,  the  lofs  of  ftrength, 
the  palfey  and  epilepfy. 

As  to  the  other  caufe  of  this  diforder  af- 
figned  by  the  do&ors  Huxham  and  Muf- 
grave,  to  wit,  the  intemperate  ufe  of  acids, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  when  they  are 
mixed  with  the  bile,  they  change  both  its 
colour  and  confidence,  thickening  it  to  a 
great  degree ;  and  that  the  bile,  being  thus 
changed,  lofes  its  faponaceous  quality,  and 
becomes  fo  corrofive  as  to  fret  even  metals. 

Patients 
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Patients  troubled  with  the  colic  often  vomit 
up  fuch  an  acrid  fluid.  No  wonder  then, 
that  from  fuch  powerful  caufes  as  corrupted 
bile,  pent-up  elaftic  air  generated  in  the 
bowels,  and  an  untoward  difpofition  of  the 
feafon,  fuch  a  diforder  ftiould  be  produced, 
and  all  the  dire  attendants, with  convulfions, 
often  fue. 

Citois  calling  this  diforder  novus  &  pa¬ 
pillaris  dolor  colicus  biliofus ,  hints,  that  it 
was  epidemical,  and  concludes  that  the  bile 
is  concerned  in  it  ;  and  with  good  reafon, 
feeing  that  this  fluid,  when  corrupted, 
brings  on  fuch  fevere  complaints,  efpecially 
in  hot  climates  and  hot  feafons.  In  the 

Weft  Indies  this  kind  of  colic  was,  fome 
years  ago,  very  common  and  very  often  fa¬ 
tal;  and  when  it  did  not  prove  abfolutely  fo, 
it  left,  however,  the  patients  unftrung  and 
enervated.  But  it  appears  now,  from  good 
authority,  that  this  malady  has,  in  a  great 
meafure,  put  off  its  feverity;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  having  found,  from  experience,  that 

the  too  free  ufe  of  acids  was  the  chief  caufe 

* 

of  it,  and  therefore  it  is  now  cuftomary  to 
drink  their  rum  and  water  but  flightly  a- 
cidulated.  The  fame  reafon  may  be  af- 

jigne^ 
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ftgned  why  the  Turks  receive  no  prejudice 
from  their  ufe  of  fherbet,  which  is  alfo 
made  but  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  acid ; 
and  fuch  a  liquor,  fo  tempered  and  drank 
for  pleafure,  differs  very  much  from  an  acid 
fermenting  juice,  drank  in  large  quantities, 
and  at  a  time  perhaps  when  the  body  is 
overheated  by  labour. 

That  doctor  Huxham  is  not  Angular  in 
his  opinion  concerning  acids  giving  the  co¬ 
lic,  particularly  the  Weft  Indian  colic,  we 
may  fee  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  Effay  on  Ali¬ 
ment,  2d  edition,  p.  177.  “  The  Weft 
“  India  gripes,  fays  he,  perhaps,  are  oc- 
(C  caftoned  by  the  too  great  quantities  of 
tc  acids,  as  lime  juice,  &c.” 

Though  there  may  be  no  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  juice  of  apples  and  the  poifon  of 
lead,  yet  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  an  auftere  acid  may  produce  the 
fame  fymptoms  as  poifcns,  viz.  enormous 
Vomitings,  violent  pains,  convulfions,  &c. 
and  may  alfo  impair  the  faculties.  Dodtor 
Wall  is  informed  by  a  phyftcian,  that  more 
lunatics  are  to  be  found  in  Herefordfhire, 
than  in  the  other  adjacent  cyder  counties; 

which 
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which  ftrengthens  dodtor  Huxham’s  afler- 
tion,  that  immoderate  quantities  of  this  li¬ 
quor  affedt  the  nerves,  fo  as  to  caufe  the 
palfey,  and  in  confequence  of  that  a  de¬ 
pravation  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  So 
that  even  in  this  county,  where  no  lead  is 
faid  to  be  ufed  in  preffing  apples,  we  fee 
fome  of  the  fame  effedts  that  are  afcribed 
to  the  D^vpnfhire  cyder,  and  others  which 
are  worfe  ;  lince  the  lofs  of  ftrength  is  not 
fo  deplorable  as  the  lofs  of  underftanding. 

This  reafoning  may  be  further  confirm¬ 
ed,  by  obferving,  that  children  become 
convulfed  from  acids  abounding  in  the  fto- 
mach  $  they  often  vomit  up  a  four  liquor, 
and  what  they  difcharge  downwards  is 
curdled  and  green.  There  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  thrufh  arifes  from  the  fame 
caufe.  The  rickets  are  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fuperabundant  acid  in  the  blood 
and  juices:  four  milk,  vinegar,  &c.  being 
known  to  have  a  power  of  foftening,  and 
rendering  limber,  not  only  the  cartilaginous 
tender  bones  of  infants,  but  fometimes  even 
the  ftrong  ones  of  adults.  Hence  the 
joints  of  rickety  children  become  relaxed 
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and  grow  out,  their  {kin  becomes  yellow, 
and  their  flefh  loofe  and  flabby. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  immode¬ 
rate  ufe  of  cyder  flains  the  fkin,  and  gives 
fuch  pains  in  the  limbs,  that  there  is  fcarce 
a  farmer  in  Devon  of  fifty  years  old,  who 
is  not,  more  or  lefs,  troubled  with  the  rheu- 
matifm.  That  the  acid  is  the  caufe  of  fuch 
complaints  is  evident ;  for  the  ufe  of  mild 
beer,  which  is  an  anti-acid,  or  cold  water, 
gives  cafe,  and  fometimes  will  flop  porra- 
ceous  vomitings,  when  all  other  means 
prove  ineffedtual. 

That  jockeys  are  not  liable  to  fuch  a 
diforder  from  drinking  vinegar,  (which 
alfo  cannot  be  always  free  perhaps  frbm  a 
mixture  of  lead,  from  the  different  veflels 
it  may  (land  in)  may  be  owing  to  their 
taking  it  only  now  and  then,  and  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  the  violent  exercife  they 
immediately  ufe,  in  all  probability,  pre¬ 
vents  the  evils  to  be  expedted  from  it.  But 
it  is  not  likely  that  jockeys  ufe  much  vine¬ 
gar  $  for  the  mod  robuft,  on  ufing  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  it,  would  foon  find  if 

attended 
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attended  with  very  bad  confequences.  But 
to  pafs  from  jockeys,  certain  it  is,  that 
girls,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  lean, 
have  deftroyed  their  health,  loft  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs,  and  oftentimes  their  lives,  by 
the  frequent  ufe  of  vinegar.  Great  heats, 
violent  vomiting,  fevere  colics,  and  a  fallow 
countenance,  being  the  ufual  confequences 
of  fuch  a  ftep.  And  this  may  ferve  to  an- 
fwer  that  argument  concerning  chlorotic 
girls,  who,  though  they  may  not  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  fevere  colics,  are,  neverthelefs, 
feldom  free  from  colical  complaints ;  their 
hands  too  are  often  fo  enervated,  as  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  grafp  any  thing,  to  carry 

a  glafs  to  their  mouths,  or  thread  a  needle. 

*  _ 

A  young  lady  was  lately  under  Dr.  Hux- 
ham’s  care,  for  a  diforder  of  this  kind, 
,and  was  cured  by  anti-acids  and  the  cold 
bath. 

That  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Giouce- 
fter  and  Herefordfhire,  who  drink  weak 
cyder,  are  not  altogether  fo  fubjefi:  to  this 
colic,  may  be  true ;  and  yet  I  am  well  in^ 
formed  that  it  is  not  uncommon  (even  in 
thofe  counties)  to  meet  deplorable  objects, 
with  their  hands  dangling,  and  who,  by 

C  2  fuch 
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fuch  imbecillity,  are  diftinguifbed  by  the 
appellation  of  the  danglers .  The  reafon, 
therefore,  why  they  are  not  affii&ed  with 
this  colic,  is  not  becaufe  no  lead  is  ufed  in 
the  implements  that  make  the  cyder,  but 
becaufe  the  cyder  itfelf  may  be  lefs  auftere, 
and  lefs  loaded  with  that  grofs  tartar,  of 
which  Pr.  Huxham  has  taken  notice. 

Although  no  analogy  is  allowed  to  be 
between  the  juice  of  the  apple  and  the  poilon 
of  lead,  yet  Monf.  Bouvart  is  introduced  as 
faying,  that  mineral  materials  and  auftere 
wines  (though  different  in  their  natures) 
bring  on  colics  almoft  of  the  fame  fpecies. 
Spigelius  obferved  a  colic  to  return  periodi¬ 
cally  by  drinking  four  wine.  Pifo,  Sen- 
liertus,  Citerius,  Crato,  and  Wepfer,  made 
nearly  the  fame  obfervation.  Now,  though 
Devonihire  cyder  and  the  Rhenifli  and  Mo- 
felle  wines  may  not  agree  in  every  circum- 
ftance,  they  are,  neverthelefs,  alike  in  one 
of  nofmall  confequence  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
I  mean  in  that  of  their  crude  tartar.  And 
that  thofe  wines  do,  in  an  unadulterated 
ftate,  bring  on  the  colic,  we  need  only  have 
recourfe  to  Monf  Bouvart’s  own  Words,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Baker,  (page  15)  in  order  to 
3  provo 
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prove  it.  Ces  vins  (fcavoir  de  Rhen  &  de 
Mofelle)  pechent  fouvent  par  trop  de  ver- 
deur;  the  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle 
often  hurt  by  their  too  much  acidity.  Here 
we  fee  that  the  mifchief  proceeds,  not  from 
the  adulteration,  but  the  fournefs ;  and  this 
very  circumftance  is  remarked  alfo  by  Pifo, 
de  Morb.  Profluv.  Serof.  p.  241,  although 
greater  mifchief  may  be  done  by  their  adul¬ 
teration. 

It  is  faid  (page  22)  that  the  caufe  of 
this  colic  is  not  to  be  fought  for  in  pure  cy¬ 
der  >  but  in  fome  fraudulent  or  accidental  a- 
dulteration .  I  believe  it  may  be  truly  af- 
ferted,  that  no  litharge  (page  13)  was  ever 
ufed  by  any  farmer  in  Devon ;  neither  is  it 
probable  that  they  would  have  recourfe  to 
fuch  a  project.  They  well  know  that  trea¬ 
cle  or  burnt  fugar  will  give  crude,  watery, 
wheyifh  cyder  a  good  colour,  will  foften 
and  render  it  more  faleable  :  and  this  is  the 
ufual  way  of  improving  their  cyder. 

v  '  *  'V  ....  . „ 

Doctor  Baker  obferves,  (page  58)  that 
cyder  may  in  time  depoft  the  great  eft  part  of 
its  poifon ;  but  if  cerus  was  thrown  into  cy¬ 
der,  the  longer  it  remains  there  the  more 

impregnated 
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Impregnated  would  the  liquor  be,  and  con- 
fequently  old  cyder  would  ad:  like  a  poifon 
as  well  as  the  new.  But  old  cyder,  well 
fermented,  produces  neither  the  colic  nor 
the  palfey,  and  therefore  cautious  farmers 
never  differ  their  families  to  drink  cyder, 
till  fome  months  after  it  is  made. 

..  V 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  cyder  can  be  imputed  to  the  lead 
ufed  in  the  machines  that  make  it.  Mr. 
Worth,  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of  De¬ 
von,  and  a  great  cyder-maker,  declares, 
that  he  never  knew  any  lead  at  all  ufed  in 
any  of  the  pounds,  and  yet  his  tenants  and 
neighbours  are  more  univerfally  afflided 
with  the  colic  than  any  other  people,  in 
other  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Ward,  a  very  reputable  farmer  near 
Oakhampton,  informs  me,  that  laft  au¬ 
tumn  all  the  lead  in  his  pound  (which  was  a 
very  fmall  quantity)  happened  to  get  loofe 
from  the  iron  fpill,  and  was,  by  the  moor- 
ftone  grinder,  broken  to  pieces.  This  ac¬ 
cident  was  not  difcovered,  till  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cyder  had  run  off.  All  this  liquor, 
however,  amounting  to  many  hogfheads, 

and 
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&nd  which  (according  to  Dr.  Baker's  opi¬ 
nion)  mu  ft  have  been  fully  impregnated 
with  lead,  has  been  fince  ufed  without  any 
ill  effedt.  Two  men  drank  twenty  M:  wo 
quarts  of  it  in  one  day,  without  being  in 
the  leaft  indifpofed,  which  agrees  with  what 
Dr.  Wall  obferves  of  the  Herefordlhire 
cyder,  that  the  common  people  will  drink  fe¬ 
deral  gallons  of  it  in  a  day ,  and  yet  be 
healthy  and  robufi\  So  that  Devonfhire  cy¬ 
der,  when  fermented,  has  not  worfe  qua¬ 
lities  than  that  made  in  Herefordlhire. 

But  in  fadt,  not  one  pound  in  fifty  has 
any  lead  at  all,  or  not  of  any  confequence, 
in  it.  All  the  apples  are  comprefled  in 
wooden  pounds,  or  ground  in  iron  or 
wooden  mills.  Indeed  a  little  lead  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  moor-ftone  troughs ;  and 
where  the  ftones  are  not  jointed  clofely, 
the  interfaces  are  filled,  not  always  with 
lead,  but  often  with  clay,  lime,  fand,  and 
ftones.  It  cannot,  I  believe,  be  proved 
that  fheet  lead  is  nailed  over  any  prefs,  in 
any  part  of  Devon  (that  at  Alfington  ex¬ 
cepted)  much  lefs  that  the  expreffed  juice 
is  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes.  Indeed 
the  apparatus  is  not  fo  pompous,  The 

juice* 
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juice,  when  exprefled,  runs  through  burn* 
dies  of  reeds,  or  is  {trained  through  hair¬ 
cloths,  and  received  into  a  {tone  trough, 
from  thence  it  is  immediately  conveyed 
into  a  large  wooden  recevoir,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  put  into  pipes  or  hogfheads.  The  mills 
defcribed  by  Dr.  Wall  are  fimilar  ta  thofe 
commonly  ufed  in  Devon.  The  cramps, 
fattened  with  lead,  are  fixed  in  the  bed  of 
the  mill,  and  feldom  in  the  groove  where 
the  apples  are  ground.  The  grinding  of 
them  is  always  effected  by  means  of  oaken 
or  moor-ttone  rollers,  where  mills  are  not 
ufed ;  but  mills  of  late  years  are  come 
much  in  ufe.  Now  allowing  that  the  juice 
came  in  contact  with  all  the  lead  that  fatt¬ 
ened  the  cramps  (which  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed)  and  did  corrofive  vinegar,  inttead  of 
cyder,  flow  from  the  pounds,  could  it  pofli- 
bly  extract  the  ill  qualities  of  the  lead  as 
it  runs  ?  the  time  is  too  ttiort  to  admit  of 
it :  fome  hogfheads  of  mujl  will  run  off  in 
the  fpace  of  an  hour.  Befides,  if  cyder 
afted  thus  upon  lead,  the  lead  mutt  foon 
watte  away,  and  the  implements  would 
often  ftand  in  need  of  it.  Small  as  this 
quantity  of  lead  is  (one  grain  to  a  gallon) 
with  refpedt  to  its  being  the  caufe  of  Inch 

di  forders. 
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diforders,  it  is  much  too  great  with  refpedfc 
to  the  quantity  of  lead  firft  fixed  in  the 
pounds ;  the  original  quantity,  in  thofe 
few  where  lead  is  at  all  ufed,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  four  or  five  pounds.  Now,  according 
to  Dr.  Baker's  proportion,  a  pound  that 
makes  one  year  with  another  two  hundred 
hogfheads,  mud  lofe  in  folution,  in  one 
hundred  years,  one  hundred  and  lixty  pounds 
of  lead :  whereas  the  lead  is  not  replaced 
once  in  a  hundred  years ;  during  which 
time  many  thoufand  hoglheads  of  cyder 
will  be  made. 

[  would  now  humbly  propofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  queries : 

(i.)  Whether  out  of  the  two  hundred 
eighty  five  perfons  affli&ed  with  the  colic, 
and  received  into  the  Devonlhire  hofpital, 
the  greateft  part  of  them  might  not  have 
drank  cyder  made  in  mills,  where  no  lead 
can  pofiibly  be  found,  at  leaft  none  that 
came  in  contadl  with  the  juice  ?  and  whe¬ 
ther  therefore  we  muft  not  neceffarily  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  Devonfhire  colic  proceeds 
more  from  the  quantity  of  this  beverage, 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  than  the  very 

D  fmali 
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fmall  portion  of  lead,  which  may  acci¬ 
dentally  be  taken  up  in  prefiing  the  ap¬ 
ples?  and  whether  one  in  a  thoufand  has 
the  common  endemial  colic  ? 

(2.)  Whether  there  is  not  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  difference  between  the  unfermented 
iuice  of  limes  or  lemons,  taken  occafion- 
ally,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  for  the  cure 
of  the  gripes,  in  a  climate  where  the  dis¬ 
orders  arife,  for  the  moft  part,  from  putrid 
andalkalious  bile,  p.  22.  “  Imo  vero  bilis 
putrefcens  ni  ab  acido  mitigetur,  virus  in 

faniem  acerrimam,  omnia  corrodentem  mox 

—  .  «.  >• 

abiit.”  Huxham  de  morbo  colico:  and  an 

/  7 

acid  juice  guzzled  down  imprudently,  in  a 
fermenting  ftate,  and  full  of  impurities? 

(3.)  Whether  it  is  not  known  to  moft 
practitioners  in  Devon,  that  white  ale ,  a 
liquor  much  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  that 
county,  when  drank  to  excefs,  has  brought 
on  the  fame  colic,  and  the  fame  kind  of 
palfey?  Mr.  Rowe,  a  rope-maker,  who 
never  drank  any  cyder,  but  white  ale  in 
great  quantity,  has  had  this  identical  co¬ 
lic,  and  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs  by  it ;  and 
out  of  many  others  who  might  be  adduced, 

4  is 
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is  an  inftance  in  point.  And  no  wonder* 
fince  this  foul  liquor,  drank  as  it  ufually 
is,  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  is  wont  to 
turn  four  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; 
and  mixing  with  the  bile,  brings  on  all  the 
fymptoms  produced  by  cyder.  Nay  this 
rule  very  likely  holds  good  in  all  fermented 
liquors  drank  immoderately ;  the  beft 
wines,  when  taken  too  freely,  will  be  vo¬ 
mited  up  as  four  as  vinegar. 

(4.)  Whether  the  experiments,  which 
were  made  on  the  cyder  that  flowed  from 
the  leaden  prefs  at  Alfington,  were  not  ra^- 
ther  unfair,  and  not  at  all  fufficient  to  as¬ 
certain  the  fadts  mentioned  and  intended 
by  them  ?  Since  I  prefume  it  does  not  ne- 
ceflarily  follow,  that  becaufe  all  the  cyder, 
on  which  the  experiments  were  made, 
turned  black,  that  the  blacknefs  mufl  jhew 
evident  Jigns  of  lead ,  p.  34.  For  cyder  will 
become  black  only  by  ftanding  a  fhort 
time  expofed  to  the  air,  in  a  glafs  or  filver 
veflel,  efpecially  when  made  of  the  fruit 
called  the  bit  terf meets.  How  comes  it  to 
pals,  that  cyder  (forne  thoufand  hogflieads 
of  which  are  every  year  fent  to  London) 
does  not  produce  the  colic  among  the  inha- 
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bitants  there  ?  The  reafon  is  plain,  becaufe 
when  duly  refined  and  well  fermented,  it  is 
a  very  wholefome  liquor,  and  an  admirable 
antifcorbutic4 

(5.)  After  all,  might  not  leaden  fhot, 
which  are  Frequently  pat  into  bottles,  in 
order  to  clean  them,  be  left  behind,  which 

V  ’ 

gave  folidity  to  thofe  experiments  ?  and 
that  this  was  adually  the  cafe,  will  appear 
now  by  the  following  extracts  of  letters 
from  Mr.  More,  an  eminent  chymift,  in 
Jermyn-ftreet,  to  Dr.  Baker  himfelf ;  co¬ 
pies  of  which,  Mr.  More  has  alfo  fent  to 
Dr.  Huxhain. 

To  Dr.  Baker,  Augujl  22,  1767. 
S  I  R, 

c  A  worthy  friend  having  put  into  my 

*  hands  your  very  ingenious  pamphlet  on 

*  the  difcovery  of  lead  in  the  Devonlhire 
cyder,  I  think  it  my  duty  both  to  your- 

‘  felf  and  the  public,  to  lay  before  you 
c  fome  fails  which  have  come  to  my 
4  knowledge  relative  to  this  affair  j  a  mat- 
€  ter,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  higheft  con- 
‘  cern,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 

*  county,  but  of  the  kingdom  in  general ; 

‘  as 
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c  as  very  large  quantities  of  Devonfhire 

*  cyder,  are  annually  fent  to  almoft  every 
€  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions.  I  {hall 

*  beg  leave  to  quote  the  words  of  experi- 

f  ment  5,  p.  45.  44  In  order  to  leave  th® 

“  matter  entirely  without  doubt,  an  ex- 
44  tradt  from  eighteen  quart  bottles  of 
44  Devonfhire  cyder,  (firft  flrained  through 

a  cloth)  which  had  been  in  my  cellar 
more  than  three  months,  was  prepared. 
44  This  extradt  being  aflayed  with  the 
44  black  flux,  a  quantity  of  lead  weighing 
44  four  grains  and  half,  was  found  at  the 
44  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Thefe  experi- 
44  ments  were  made  in  Odtober  1766.”  * 


€< 


4  As  by  thefe  it  appears  that  the  chief 
proof  of  Devonfhire  cyder,  containing 
lead,  depends  on  this  experiment,  I 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  relation  of 
fuch  fadts  as  refer  immediately  to  it. 


■v 

4  About  the  month  of  Odtober  laft  (the 
4  precife  time  cannot  now  be  recolledted) 
4  Dodtor  Sanders,  who  had  before  been 
4  prefent  at  my  making  fome  aflays  of  dif- 
•  ferent  ores,  mentioned  to  me,  that  he 
4  was  endeavouring,  at  the  requefi  of  a 

‘  very 
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*  very  eminent  phyfician,  to  discover  whe- 
c  ther  any  lead  was  contained  in  Devon- 

*  (hire  cyder,  and  that  an  extract  was  pre- 
€  paring  from  eighteen  quarts  for  that 

*  purpofe.  Not  long  after  this,  the  dodor 
c  brought  me  a  quantity  of  dry  matter,  of 

*  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  he  faid  was 

*  this  extrad  obtained  from  the  foremert- 

*  tioned  cyder.  Upon  my  hinting  fome 

*  doubts  as  to  the  extrad  containing  any 

*  lead,  he  anfwered,  he  had  already  ob- 

*  tained  a  confiderable  quantity  from  it ; 

*  and  took  out  of  his  pocket  another  paper 

*  containing  feveral  globules,  one  of  which 
€  I  tried  on  an  anvil,  and  found  it  perfed 

*  malleable  lead.  Thcfe,  he  faid,  he  had 

*  picked  out  of  the  extrad  :  and  being 
€  alked  what  degree  of  heat  had  been 
€  given  to  the  extrad,  or  whether  he 

*  thought  it  had  been  made  as  hot  as 

*  melted  lead  ;  he  faid,  he  thought  it  had 
£  not.  And  indeed,  from  its  appearance, 

*  it  feemed  never  to  have  fuffered  fuch  a 
«  degree  of  heat,  as  that  in  which  lead 

*  melts ;  nor  if  it  had,  would  any  fuch 

*  globules,  as  thofe  fhewn  me  by  the  doc- 

*  tor,  have  been  produced.  From  hence, 

*  I  concluded,  the  globules  were  no  other 

*  than  fhot ;  and  defired  him  to  fay,  whe- 

£  ther 
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ther  the  cyder  had  been  kept  in  bottles, or 
a  calk.  He  told  me  it  had  been  fent  to 
him  in  bottles.  I  then  mentioned  to 
him,  as  my  opinion,  that  the  lead  he 
had  picked  out  of  the  extract,  was  only 
the  remains  of  fome  fhot,  carelelly  left 
in  the  bottles  after  walking ;  a  thing  not 
at  all  uncommon,  though  certainly,  on  all 
occafions,  to  be  cautioufly  avoided. 

€  After  this,  the  doctor  proceeded,  by 
means  of  a  faline  flux,  to  try  whether  any 
lead  remained  in  the  extract.  And  when 
the  aflfay  was  made,  and  the  crucible 
broke,  a  very  fmall  globule  of  lead  was 
found  in  it.  The  weight  I  know  not ; 
but  think  it  could  hardly  be  equal  to  four 
grains  and  half;  and  it  feemed  not  at 
all  improbable,  that  this  might  be  the 
remains  of  another  Ihot,  which  had  es¬ 
caped  the  dodtor’s  fearch,  when  he  firlt 
examined  the  extract.  Or  if  the  cyder 
was  impregnated  with  lead,  from  long 
Handing  on  the  (hot  in  the  bottles,  (which 
I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  was  the 
cafe)  fuch  a  particle  of  lead,  as  was  found 
in  the  aflay,  may  be  very  readily  ac¬ 
counted  for. 


*  Of 
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c  Of  the  above-mentioned  fads,  I  can, if 

*  neceffary,  produce  other  tedimonies  than 

*  my  own. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urgfed,  that  the 

*  experiment  mentioned  above,  cannot  be 
f  that  referred  to  in  the  pamplet,  p.  45, 

*  as  mention  is  there  made  of  draining  the 

<  cyder  through  a  doth,  which  would  in- 

*  fallibly  prevent  any  fhot  being  found  in 

*  the  extrad.  If  fo,  it  will  afford  high 

*  fatisfadion  to  every  perfon  concerned  to 
€  be  informed,  for  what  purpofe  the  cyder 
€  was  drained  through  a  cloth.  For  cer- 

<  tainly  any  foulnefs  in  the  cyder,  feparable 
c  by  draining,  would  have  done  no  injury 
4  to  the  experiment.  And  if  cyder  was 

*  drained  to  feparate  any  ihot  accidentally 

*  left  in  the  bottles,  furely  the  cyder,  (ef- 
€  pecially  if  we  confider  it  had  been  kept 
c  three  months,  and  perhaps  grown  four,) 

*  was  more  likely  to  become  impregnated 
vc  with  lead,  from  thofe  very  fhot,  than 

€  the  mud  is  in  paffing  through  a  trough 
€  at  fird  preffingf 
X  am, 

SIR, 

Your  mod  humble  Servant, 

S.  MORE, 


( 
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#■  *  '  *  -  ,  *  ,  .  . 

To  Doctor  BAKER, 

Augud  28,  1767* 

‘SIR, 

f  WHEN  Dr,  Sanders  called  upon  me 

*  on  Sunday  lad,  I  (hewed  him  the  rough 
‘  draught  of  the  inclofed  letter,  which  I 
c  had  written  the  preceding  day  and  which 

*  was  intended  to  be  fent  to  you,  as  foon 
f  as  a  fair  copy  of  it  was  made.  But  as 

*  the  do&or  informed  me  he  believed  you 

*  would  be  glad  of  fome  converfation  with 

*  me  on  the  fubjedt ;  and  as  I  told  him  I 

*  was  willing  to  wait  on  you  whenever 
€  you  did  me  the  honour  to  let  me  know 

*  you  was  at  leifure,  I  forbore  fending  the 
4  letter.  Yet  having  now  waited  feveral 
4  days  and  heard  nothing  from  you,  I  have 
4  taken  the  liberty  of  fending.  For  al- 
4  though  Dr.  Sanders  faid  he  was  convinced 
c  the  lead  picked  out  of  the  extract,  was 
4  no  more  than  the  remains  of  (hot  left  in 
4  the  bottles,  and  that  you  had  given  him 
4  eighteen  other  bottles  of  cyder  to  repeat 
4  the  experiment,  which  he  drained  before 
4  the  evaporation^  yet,  as  he  faid  alfo, 
4  that  when  that  cyder  was  drained,  fome 
4  (hot  actually  were  found  in  the  cloth  ;  I 

E  *  hope 
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hope  what  I  have  written  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  fuperfluous,  as  it  may  ferve  to  prove 
my  conjecture,  “  that  the  lead  obtained 

*  by  aflaying  the  extract,  proceeded  from 
c  the  cyder  Standing  a  confiderable  time 

*  upon  the  Shot  in  the  bottles,”  was  not  al¬ 
together  without  foundation.  My  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  quiet  of  feveral  families  in 
Devonshire,  will  induce  me  to  fend  a 
copy  of  thefe  papers  to  the  very  learned 
Dr.  Huxham,  with  a  defire  that  he  may 
difpofe  of  them  as  he  Shall  think  proper/ 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

:  \  S.  MORE. 

c  P.  S.  In  order  to  fatisfy  myfelf  of  the 
truth  of  my  conjecture,  (viz.)  that  the 
cyder  became  impregnated  with  lead  by 
ftanding  upon  Shot  in  the  bottles ;  I 
made  the  following  experiment. 

c  Having  procured  fome  Devonflhire 
cyder,  which  I  knew  had  been  brought 
to  London  in  a  cafk,  and  had  never  been 
bottled  ;  I  dropt  into  a  wine  glafs  full  of 

4  it. 
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*  it,  four  drops  of  a  filtered  decoflion  of 

*  orpiment  in  lime-water ;  a  fmall  preci- 
<  pitation  followed ;  but  the  liquor  was 
€  not  in  the  leaft  difcoloured.  But  about 

*  a  half  pint  of  the  fame  cyder  being  poured 

*  into  a  phial,  (in  which  I  had  previouily 

*  put  two  fmall  pieces  of  lead,)  when  it 
1  had  flood  five  days ;  four  drops  of  the 

*  orpiment  liquor  being  dropt  into  a  wine 
f  glafs  full  of  it,  not  only  a  precipitation 

*  followed,  but  the  liquor  became  of  a 
1  darkifh  brown  colour ;  a  convincing  proof 

*  that  fome  of  the  lead  was  difiblved  in  it, 
and  a  flrong  argument  for  laying  afide  the 

t  ufe  of  lead  fhot  in  cleaning  glafs  bottles. 
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CURSORY  REMARKS 

BY  THE 

Reverend  Mr.  ALCOCK, 

On  reading  Dr.  BAKER’s  ESSAY  on  the 
Caufe  of  the  Endemial  Colic  of 
Devonfiiire. 
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To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alcock. 
Reverend  Sir, 

1  Received  your  curfory  remarks  on 
Dr.  Baker’s  EBay  on  the  Caufe 
of  the  Endemial  Colic  in  Devon. 
And  as  there  appears  fomething  in 
them,  well  worthy  of  publick  No¬ 
tice,  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  prefix  them 
to  fome  Obfervations  of  my  own  on 
the  fame  fubjedt;  if  I  may  be  fa¬ 
vored  with  your  permiflion,  for  fo 
doing. 

I  am. 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  mod  humble  Servant, 

N.  GEACH. 


To  Mr.  G  E  A  C  H. 

S  I  R, 

YOU  are  at  liberty  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  my  obfervations  with  your 
own,  or  make  any  other  ufe  of  them 
that  you  fhall  think  proper.  In 
lorne  points,  I  find  our  thoughts 
nearly  coincide.  In  others,  we  vary, 
but  do  not  differ.  And  both  may 
perhaps  be  of  fome  fervice  towards 
removing  an  unfavourable  impreflion. 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Your  humble  Servant. 


T.  A  L  C  O  C  K. 


CURSORY  REMARKS,  &>c. 


Page  12.  TT  has  not  feenied  id  me  at  all 
^  probable ,  that  two  caufes,  i.  e. 
the  juice  of  apples,  and  poifon  of  lead ,  bear¬ 
ing  fo  little  relation  to  one  another ,  Jhould 
make  fuch  fmilar  imprefions  on  the  human 

An  anfwer  to  this  begins  at  the  bottorii 
of  the  next  Page,  from  Mr.  Bouvart. 
“  Thefe  three  caufes,  to  wit,  corrupt  bile, 
“  poifonous  mineral  fubftances,  and  ra\V 
“  auflere  wines,  however  different  in  ap- 
«  pearance,  may  produce  nearly  the  fame 
«  fort  of  colics. The  raw  aufiere  winds 
here  meant,  were  thofe  of  the  Rhine  and 
Mofelle ;  and  raw  auftere  cyder  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  fimilar  in  its  effedts.  See 
the  note  under  page  15,  where  this  fame 
author  fays,  “  Ces  wins  pechent  fouvent  par 

trop  de  verdeur * 
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Page  29*  Some  melted  lead  being  poured 
into  the  interfaces* 

A  workman  at  firft  fight  would  naturally 
fix  his  cramps  infide  the  circular  trough, 
in  the  groove  or  border,  as  here  they  da 
moft  fervice,  and  may  be  moft  conve¬ 
niently  inferted.  What  good  genius  or 
fuperior  fagacity,  then  directed  the  people 
of  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucefter* 
and  Worcefter,  to  (hun  this  occidental 
blunder,  and  fix  their  cramps  with  the 
melted  lead  on  the  outfide  of  the  curb  ? 
See  page  32.  Were  they  only  apprifed  of 
the  pernicious  effedts  of  lead,  and  there¬ 
fore  thus  were  out  of  the  ordinary  way  ta 
avoid  it  ?  But  I  have  frequently  been  in 
thofe  counties,  and  have  made  enquiries 
about  their  cyder  bufinefs ;  and  by  what  I 
could  find,  their  pounds  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  others* 

Page  30.  It  is  common  to  line  the  cyder 
prejfes  entirely  with  leads  or  to  make  a  border 
of  lead  quite  round „ 
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Very  few  vats  or  cyder-prefTes  in  De¬ 
von  are  lined  with  lead,  or  have  a  leaden 
border.  I  never  faw  or  heard  of  any  Such, 
till  this  gentleman  informed  me  of  one  at 
Alphington.  Therefore  the  experiment 
made  of  the  Alphington  cyder,  p.  34.  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  be  conclufive  at  all,  only  con¬ 
cludes  as  to  Such  fort  of  prefles,  and  not 
as  to  the  weft  country  cyder-preffes  in  ge¬ 
neral.  It  were  to  be  wiftied,  the  ejfayijl 
had  made  his  trials  from  other  and  fairer 
Specimens.  A  repetition  of  experiments, 
perhaps  might  difcover  Some  miftakes. 
Perhaps  all  the  difference  of  colour  might 
be  owing  to  a  greater  degree  of  acidity  in 
the  Devonshire,  than  in  the  Herefordshire 
cyder.  The  apple-trees  in  Devon  are  in- 
judicioufly  planted  much  nearer  together, 
than  they  are  in  the  counties  of  Hereford, 
Gloucefter,  and  Worcester ;  much  of  the 
Devonfhire  fruit,  muft  of  confequence,  not 
having  equal  advantage  of  fun  and  wind, 
be  green  and  crude,  and  the  juice  auftere 
and  Sharp ;  the  Hereford  people  are  alfo 
more  careful  in  collecting  and  Sorting  their 
apples  ;  do  not  pound  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  mellowed  and  Sweated  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  they  do  not  throw  them  into 
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large  round  heaps,  as  the  cuftom  is  in  the 
weft,  whereby  the  interior  part  of  the 
heap  becomes  mufty  and  putrid,  and  gives 
a  difagreeable  fmack  to,  and  weakens  the 
cyder;  but  in  broad  flat  heaps,  of  only 
about  one  foot  in  depth.  I  may  mention 
too,  that  fome  of  our  Devonlhire  cyder, 
particularly  what  is  made  from  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  fweet-apples,  foon  turns  to  a 
leaden  or  blueifli  colour  on  being  expofed 
to  the  open  air. 

Page  33.  In  ?nany  parts  of  Hereford - 
Jkire ,  and  the  neighbouring  counties ,  the, 
fanes  of  the  mills  are  joined  together  with 
putty ,  which  is  whiting  mixed  with  oil* 

I  always  thought  that  putty  had  been 
made  of  white  lead,  oil,  and  whiting; 
the  whiting  however  in  greateft  propor¬ 
tion  :  and  on  enquiry,  the  glaziers  afliire 
me,  that  this  is  the  ufual  compofition 
of  putty.  If  then  crude  lead,  which  is  fo 
flowly  foluble  by  acids,  be  fo  hurtful  to  the 
weft  country  cyder,  how  comes  it  to  pafs, 
that  white  lead,  which  fo  readily  imparts 
its  noxious  qualities,  as  being  already  in  a 
Irate  of  folution,  does  not  hurt  the  north- 
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eaft  country  cyder?  I  fhould  be  glad  of  a 
folution  of  this. 

Page  37.  Vegetable  acid  very  readily  re¬ 
ceives  an  impregnation  from  lead>  whether  it 
be  applied  in  its  metallic  or  calcined  fate * 
Lead  therefore  united  with  wines  or  cyder , 
is  in  the  condition  of  faccharmn  faturni . 

Common  vegetable  acids  are  impreg¬ 
nated  by,  or  diilblve  crude  lead  fo  flowly, 
and  in  fuch  a  very  fmall  proportion,  in 
comparifon  of  what  they  do  minium,  li¬ 
tharge,  and  ceruffe,  from  which  faccha- 
rum  faturni  is  made ;  that  cyder,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  have  fome times  a  portiunele  of 
lead  diffolved  in  it,  could  not  with  any 
propriety  be  faid  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
faccharum  faturni.  The  pounding  troughs, 
I  mean  thofe  few  that  have  fame  lead  in 
them,  at  firft  had  not  above  two  or  three 
pounds ;  my  own  had  not  two  pounds  run 
into  their  interfaces  or  cramp  holes. 
Thefe  troughs,  fome  of  them  at  lead,  I 
am  certain,  have  been  in  ufe  thefe  feventy 
or  eighty  years  ;  and  yet  in  all  this  time, 
fcarce  a  iingle  pound  of  lead  has  been  con- 
fumed,  the  lead  coming  in  contadt  with 
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the  exprefted  juice  only  in  a  few  points : 
and  that  which  is  confumed,  was  rather 
worn  oft'  by  fridion,  than  miniftied  by 
foiution,  and  confequently  has  never  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  cyder,  but  precipitated 
down  with  the  fediment.  What  poffible 
effed  then  could  fuch  an  inconfiderable 
portion  of  lead,  with  fuch  a  very  fmall  fur- 
face  of  contad,  have  had  on  all  the  cyder, 
perhaps  ten  thoufand  hoglheads,  that  have 
been  made  there  lince  the  firft  eredion  of 
the  machine  ?  I  may  boldly  anfwer,  no 
fenfible  effed  at  all.  Be  it,  that  half  a 
grain  of  litharge,  diffolved  in  one  gallon 
of  rhenifh  wine,  had  a  bad  effed  -9  very 
likely  it  had ;  fee  p.  58.  yet  that  would 
be  of  no  moment  in  the  pref<$ht  cafe ;  for 
here  there  could  not  have  been  half  a  grain 
in  a  ton* 

Page  54.  ^ue  leur  plomb  differ e  du  notre „ 

If  the  Chinefe  lead  were  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  European,  one  might  be 
apprehenfive  from  the  dodor’s  principle, 
that  the  vegetable  acid  of  tea,  fuch  I  mean 
as  is  brought  hither  in  cadies,  cannifters,  or 
Other  leaden  inclofures,  might  imbibe  fome 
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noxious  qualities  from  the  metal.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  any  bad  eftedts  of  this  kind. 

*rt  * 

Page  56.  Some  people ,  who  have  long 
accuftomed  themfelves  to  cyder 3  have  never 
experienced  any  of  its  bad  effects.  "This  dif¬ 
ficulty  can  only  be  folved  by  recurring  to  that 
inexplicable  idiofyncrofia ,  in  which  there  is  fo 

remarkable  a  difference  among  men . 

'  ,  "  * 

If  it  was  true,  that  a  portion  of  lead 
were  diffolved  in  all,  or  moft  of  our  De¬ 
von  ill  ire  cyder,  and  this  produced  the  en~ 
demial  colic ;  it  fhould  follow,  that  fuch  a 
conftant  general  caufe  fhould  produce  a 
conftant  general  effedt ;  and  that,  as  great 
quantities  of  cyder  are  every  year  drank, 
the  diftemper  fhould  uniformly  every  year 
appear.  But  this  is  contrary  to  experi¬ 
ence.  The  diftemper  is  obferved  to  rage 
moft:  in  great  bearings  and  cold  moift  fea- 
fons.  From  the  fame  difib]  ution  of  lead  in 
our  cyder,  it  fhould  alfo  follow,  that  the 
more  a  man  drinks  of  this  liauor,  the  more 

Jl 

he  fhould  fuflfer  by  the  difeafe ;  and  that 
no  ftrength,  or  peculiarity  of  confutation* 
could  be  fuperior  to  the  bad  effedts  of  the 
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polfon.  And  yet  great  numbers,  every 
year,  drink  immoderately  of  cyder,  with^ 
out  perceiving  any  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
temper ;  while  many  ladies,  children,  and 
valatudinarians,  who  drink  little  or  no  cv- 
der  at  all,  are  frequently  attacked  with  it. 
This  fhews,  that  the  liquor  is  not  the 
caufe,  at  leaf!,  not  the  only  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  There  is  great  reafon  to  think, 
that  feveral  caufes  may  concur.  Lead,  no 
doubt,  where  ufed,  as  at  the  pound 
defcribed  at  Alphington,  muft  be  very 
hurtful.  We  want  no  new  experiments  to 
teach  us  this.  Drinking  immoderately  of 
new  cyder,  foul,  and  not  well  fermented, 
is  pernicious,  as  Dr.  Huxham  I  think  ha£ 
fhewn.  The  tartar,  or  eftential  fait  of  the 
liquor,  in  a  moderate  quantity,  falutary, 
in  excefs  becoming  deleterious.  Eating 
very  much  fruit,  whether  ripe  or  unripe, 
may  contribute  to  the  difeafe.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  the  nature  of  the  atmofphere  has  a 
confiderable  effedfc.  The  autumnal  feafon, 
in  every  part  of  England,  is  more  or  lefs 
productive  of  rheumatifms,  diarrheas,  cho- 
lics,  pallies.  The  counties  of  Hereford, 
Gloucefter  and  Worcefter,  are,  as  well  as 
the  weft  country,  particularly  fubjeCt  to 
a  thefe 
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thefe  dilorders  at  this  feafon, .  (Dr.  Wall 
mentions  rheumatilms,  pag.  26.)  and  dang- 
lersy  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  people 
with  their  hands  pendulous  or  hanging 
down  from  the  wrifts,  in  confequence  of 
colics  and  paliies,  are  frequently  there  to 
be  met  with.  Perhaps  the  weft  country 
atmolphere  may  fomewhat  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  diipofe  the  inhabitants  to  this  dif- 
temper.  Devonfhire,  efpecially  the  fouth- 
weft  part  of  it,  is  known  to  be  fubjedt  to 
much  rain.  The  immenfe  quantity  of 
vapour  exhaled  by  the  fun  from  the  vaft 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  driven  on  land  here 
by  the  fouth  weft  winds,  is  checked  in  its 
farther  progrefs  by  the  interruption  of  our 
weftern  alps,  the  high  range  of  Dartmoor, 
and  other  hills,  running  nearly  eaft  and 
weft  into  Cornwall,  and  being  at  thefe 
hills  repelled  and  condenfed,  falls  down  in 
rain.  This  caufes  a  more  than  ordinary 
moift  atmofphere.  And  fuch  a  moift  ftate 
of  the  air  ftops  up  the  pores  of  the  body, 
checks  perfpiration,  and  throws  the  matter, 
that  ought  to  pafs  through  the  ftrainers  of 
the  fkin,  inwardly  on  the  bowels ;  and,  in 
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conjundlion  with  other  caufes,  may  produce 
an  endemial  colic.  Several  caufes  then 
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very  probably  confpire  to  produce  this 
damnonian  difeafe,  and  no  one  caufe  of  it- 
felf  may  be  adequate  to  the  effedt.  But  it 
is  the  common  fault  of  writers  to  fuit 
every  thing  to  a  preconceived  hypothefi&, 
and,  reje&ing  or  difregatding  all  other 
caufes,  to  reft  the  matter  abfurdly  upon 
one. 

Page  6o.  Secure  the  value  of  their 
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property , 

r  .  - 

I  am  afraid  the  principal  point  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  effay,  will  tend  rather  to  in¬ 
jure,  than  feeure  our  property  ;  will  either 
frighten  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
ifainfter,  and  other  diftant  towns  and  places, 
as  well  as  many  of  our  own  people,  from 
drinking  any  cyder  at  all ;  or  fend  them  to 
Hereford,  and  its  adjacent  counties,  for  all 
the  liquor  of  this  kind,  which  they  may 
chufe  to  purchafe.  For  if  the  cry  be  once 
cut,  that  the  weft  country  cyder  is  all  poi- 
fonoiis,  we  mure  inevitably  lofe  our  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  prefent,  and  may  never  be 
able  afterwards  entirely  to  remove  the  pre¬ 
judice,  or  fallify  the  evil  report  that  has 
been  brought  upon  our  land.  It  feems  as 
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neceftary  therefore,  for  the  good  of  our 
weft  country  plantations,  to  get  this  doc¬ 
trine  fpeedily  refuted,  as  it  was  to  get  the 
cyder  adt  repealed. 

Not  but  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  the 
learned  author  for  his  kind  intentions,  as 
he  moft  certainly  meant  our  good,  and  pur- 
pofed  to  work  a  reformation,  not  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  our  cyder  bufinefs.  And  we 
fhould  take  care  to  profit  by  his  advice  fo 
far,  as  never  to  admit  any  lead  to  come  in 
contadt  with  the  fruit  or  juice  in  the  im¬ 
plements  of  cyder-making.  But  after  this 
fhali  every  where  have  been  done  through¬ 
put  the  province,  I  am  of  opinion  the  evil 
will  not  be  removed,  but  that  the  damno- 
nian  colic  will  ftill  make  its  appearance, 
and  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  hereto¬ 
fore  prevail ;  if  no  other  means  be  ufed  to 
prevent  or  counteradi  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  dodtor  has 
been  too  hafty  in  his  conciufions ;  that  the 
Alphington  fpeciinen  was  not  a  proper  one; 
and  that  the  caufe  here  afiigned  is  far  from 
being  adequate  to  the  effect.  In  moft 
places  in  Devonfhire,  the  caufe  does  not 
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exift  at  all.  The  apples  are  ground  in 
mills,  or  pounded  in  troughs,  where  no 
lead  is  ever  ufed  in  the  apparatus.  In  fome 
places  the  caufe  may  feem  partly  to  exift ; 
a  trifle  of  lead  may  be  melted  into  the 
cramp  holes.  But  the  quantity  is  fofmall, 
few  pounding  troughs  containing  more  than 
two  or  three  cramps ;  and  the  furface  of 
contad  fo  inconiiderable,  that  the  e fifed  of 
the  lead  on  fuch  a  quantity  of  liquor,  as 
was  above  mentioned,  would  be  as  no¬ 
thing  •,  would  be  only  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  In  a  very  few  places,  Alphington 
it  feems  is  one,  the  caufe  may  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  exift ;  where  fheet-lead  is  Ipread  over 
the  vat,  or  the  cyder  is  conveyed  through 
leaden  pipes.  The  author  fays  this  is 
common,  p.  30.  If  it  be,  he  eafily  might, 
and  fihould,  have  fpecified  more  inftances. 
Hearfay,  or  a  random  aflertion,  is  not  to 
be  allowed  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance.  But  fuppofe  this  to  be  fad  in  ten, 
twenty,  or  a  hundred  pounds,  though  I 
believe  it  is  not  fo  in  half  a  dozen,  fuch  a 
partial  local  caufe  could  not  poffibly  ope¬ 
rate  on  a  whole  province,  or  produce  a 
general  epidemic  difeafe  in  places  wrhere 
there  are  no  fuch  pounds,  as  well  as  where 
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there  are.  And  therefore,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  dodtor  may  have  laboured  to  over¬ 
throw  the  hypothefes  of  others,  I  am  very 
fare  his  own  cannot  ftand. 

It  mu  ft  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  man  of  learning  and  genius,  appears  in 
the  work,  notwithflanding  his  being  erro¬ 
neous  in  the  main  point  here  combated. 

Auguft  27,  THO.  A L  COCK. 

1767. 
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